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THE OTHER MAN’S CHILD 
By Rt. Rev. Cuas. K. Gitpert, S.T.D., Suffragan Bishop, Diocese of New York 


when the Christmas season is upon us. It seems 

to enfold all childhood in a spirit of sanctity. 
Under its spell we eagerly seek for ways and means 
to make the occasion one of special joy and happiness 
for the little ones whom we are privileged to claim 
as our own. It is childhood’s great festival. Our child 
and the other man’s child. 

It is an appropriate time to confront ourselves with 
our responsibility for the plight of the multitude of 
forgotten children whom economic necessity has 
forced, prematurely, into the grasp of a cruel and 
relentless industrial system. 

A great Teacher once drew a little child into a 
circle of men who had been arguing about the advan- 
tages to which life entitled them. He tried to make 
them understand that in the ideal order of things 
every man’s interest would best be served by giving 
due regard to the just rights of others; and then with 
his arms about that little child he went on to speak 
in sharp denunciation of those who put things in the 
way of the fulfilment of childhood’s potentialities. 
Not merely because it was unfair to the child but 
because all life would 
thereby be impoverished. 

Perhaps it would be 
well at Christmas-time if 
the little child could again 
be drawn into the midst 
of those who take coun- 
sel for our social and in- 
dustrial needs. It might 
help them to recognize 
not only the unfairness, 
the cruel injustice of 
child-labor; but the stupid 
waste, the social impover- 
ishment that inevitably re- 
sults from the industrial 
exploitation of young 
children. 

Christmas would seem 
to be an appropriate time, 
too, for grateful recogni- 


1: IS hard not to become emotional about children 
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“Gee, Spot, | Sometimes Wish’t I Was a Kid Again” 


tion of all that we owe to the National Child Labor 
Committee and those co-operating agencies that have 
fought so persistently to keep the problem of child- 
labor upon the conscience of our people. The efforts 
that have been made to secure the ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment command the admiration of 
all who recognize the urgent necessity of giving to 
Congress the power to legislate against the iniquities 
of the present system. The facts have been ably pre- 
sented. The arguments have been skilfully mar- 
shalled. The case is now squarely before the bar of 
public opinion. The fact that twenty-four states have 
already ratified the Amendment gives proof that 
legislatures are not always heedless of public demand. 

If ratification has failed in other states, that failure 
may be attributed in the first instance, perhaps, to the 
Opposition of political leaders and the hostility of 
special interests. They have been able, as in New York 
State, for example, anonymously to smother the 
measure in committee. But such tactics could not have 
succeeded had there been an aroused and insistent 
public opinion to demand honest consideration of the 


proposal. Here would appear to 


be the most discouraging 
element in the situation. 
People do not seem to 
care. In spite of all the 
splendid efforts that have 
been made to develop an 
informed and discriminat- 
ing public interest there is 
still lacking that clear un- 
derstanding that would 
enable men to recognize 
the distortions and mis- 
representations that have 
characterized so many of 
the arguments offered 
against the Amendment. 
Everybody, of course, 
deplores the evils of 
child-labor but there is 
still lacking that personal 
(Continued on page 3) 
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‘PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT URGES 
RATIFICATION OF THE AMENDMENT 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT on December 1 again 
issued a pica for ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment: 

The abolition of child labor is an important part of 
the recovery program and has long been a matter of 
keen personal interest to me. I hope that the gains we 
have achieved may be made permanent and that the 
year 1936 will mark the completion of the ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution. 

The President's statement was included in a mes- 
sage to the luncheon meeting of the Child Welfare 
League of America, read by his mother, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt. 

The increase in child labor since the industrial 
codes were invalidated, referred to below, gives 
special significance to the President’s appeal, issued 
just a month before the state legislatures convene. 
Nineteen states which have not yet ratified will hold 
regular sessions. Favorable action by 12 will make 
possible the permanent abolition of child labor by 
federal action. 


CHILD LABOR INCREASING! 


ATES? statistics on work permits issued to 14- 

and 15-year-old children, compiled by the Fed- 

eral Children’s Bureau, show a continuation of the 

marked rise in child labor which immediately fol- 
lowed the invalidation of the NRA codes. 

There was an increase of more than 150 per cent 
in the number of 14- and 15-year-old children cer- 
tificated for employment in the first 5 months of 
1936 over the corresponding period of 1935, when 
the 16-year standard of the codes was in effect, ac- 
cording to reports from 10 States, the District of 
Columbia and 98 cities in other States. In round num- 
bers 8,400 children were given regular employment 
certificates between January 1 and June 1, 1936, as 
compared with 3,350 in the same 5 months of 1935. 

Incomplete data on occupations indicate that more 
than one-fourth of the children receiving permits 
in 1936 entered manufacturing, mechanical, and 
mercantile occupations, as contrasted with 5 per 


cent in 1934 when the NRA was still in effect. 

Commenting upon these figures the Children’s 
Bureau says: ‘This increase in the employment of 
children under 16 is no doubt attributable in part to 
the increase in employment in all age groups, but it 
is most significant that the tendency of child labor to 
follow the general trend of industrial employment 
has again appeared after it had been effectively 
checked for a two-year period by a Nation-wide mini- 
mum standard.” 


IT STILL HAPPENS HERE 


ETONARD SIMEONE, 15, had his left foot 
severely crushed in the gears of a baling ma- 
chine in an old paper shop. (Reported in Jersey City 
CN. J.) Journal, November 19, 1936.) 
* * # 


The manager of the Black Handbag Company of 
East Greenville, Pennsylvania, was fined $40 for vio- 
lation of the child labor and woman labor laws. He 
was charged on four separate counts, including work- 
ing minors under 18 years more than 8 hours per day. 
CReported in Conshohocken (Pa. Recorder, Octo- 
ber 30, 1936.) * * * 


Employees of a hat concern in Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, conducted on a sweatshop basis are paid as little 
as $1.80 a week on a piece-work basis of 30 cents per 
dozen hats. The case was reported to the State In- 
spector of Labor and it was found that 35 children 
of school age were illegally employed. The forelady 
“had hid them away in a private room.” (Reported 
in American Federationist, November, 1936.) 


ANNUAL REPORT 

greens number of copies of the Annual Re- 
port of the National Child Labor Committee 
for the year ending September 30, 1936, are available 
in mimeographed form and will be sent on request. 
The report discusses the present extent of child 
labor, the results of studies conducted by the Com- 
mittee last summer in the beet fields of the Middle 
West and the lumber and wood products industries 
of the South, summarizes legislative changes in 1936, 
discusses the present status of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment and predicts ratification by the necessary num- 

ber of states this coming year. 


CHILD LABOR FACTS 1937 

EADY by December 20, Child Labor Facts 1937 

is a general informative booklet on child labor 
dealing with the extent and present forms of child 
labor, the status of state legislation and the pending 
Federal Child Labor Amendment, and the effect of 
premature employment on the physical and mental 
well-being of children. A bibliography is at the end of 
each section. The booklet includes ten recent photo- 
graphs of working children. 32 pp. Price 25 cents. 
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NEW LAW EFFECTIVE IN NEW YORK 


By GeorcE A. HALL, Secretary, New York Child Labor Committee 


Epes new law strongly advocated by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman which raised the school- 
leaving age and the child employment age simul- 
taneously from fourteen to sixteen years went into 
effect in New York State on September 1st of this 
year. 

About three weeks after the changes became effec- 
tive a representative of the New York Child Labor 
Committee visited the largest industrial centers, from 
New York to Niagara Falls, to learn how the new 
law was working. Interviews in each city were se- 
cured with school superintendents, officers issuing 
work permits and social workers to ascertain what 
difficulties had confronted officials. It was most en- 
couraging to find without exception that in each city 
adjustments had been made to the new requirements 
with no trouble whatever. The common answer on 
the part of school administrators was that since the 
law did not apply to children already at work, there 
was no sudden return of children to school; also that 
pupils had been kept in school under the NRA until 
sixteen and during the short interim since its break- 
down relatively few had been granted work permits 
in comparison with the total school population so 
that the retention of children under sixteen this fall 
made no marked difference in most schools. 

Special queries were made as to additional expen- 
ditures for extra teachers, class rooms, or equipment 
made necessary by the new statute but no school ofh- 
cial reported any substantial increase. This fact is of 
particular interest in view of the assertions made by 
employers and tax-payers’ associations at the Hear- 
ing before the Legislature, when their chief argument 
in opposition was based on its prohibitive cost to the 
cities in the State which they claimed would aggre- 
gate over two million dollars. 

In a number of the cities local school authorities 
have met the peculiar needs of the fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old children who are now retained in 
school by organizing special industrial high school 
courses held in continuation school buildings where 
special equipment and a staff of trained teachers are 
already available due to the decreased register of the 
continuation schools. 

The success attending the beginning of the new 
law undoubtedly has been due to the sympathetic 
attitude shown by local school officials and to the 
careful preparations made by the State Education De- 
partment. A carefully organized program of publicity 
participated in by school superintendents, Chambers 
of Commerce, as well as by the New York Child Labor 
Committee also gave material assistance in educating 
parents, employers and the public generally regard- 
ing the new provisions. 


New York State therefore is proud to take its place 
with Connecticut, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, and Utah in establishing sixteen years as 
the minimum age for factory work as well as for all 
employment during school hours. 
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lig you want to be certain that you are not buying 
goods made by child labor or under sweatshop 
conditions look for the ‘Consumers’ Protection Label” 
when you make your purchases. Now used by 94 per 
cent of the firms manufacturing women’s and girls’ 
coats and suits, this label of the National Coat and 
Suit Industry Recovery Board, representing both em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, is your guarantee 
of fair industrial conditions and in all likelihood of 
higher grade material and workmanship. A some- 
what similar label is used in millinery and it is ex- 
pected that 90 per cent of the millinery trade will 
adopt it before spring. 

The leading women’s organizations, church groups 
of all denominations and civic associations are co- 
operating in a drive to urge consumers to buy label 
goods. The National Label Council, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, will be glad to furnish further 
information with regard to the label or speakers to 
explain it. They have also issued an ‘Honor Roll of 
Retail Stores” in Greater New York who are actively 
participating in this anti-sweatshop movement. 


THE OTHER MAN’S CHILD 
(Continued from page 1) 


responsibility which would impel men to demand the 
cure. 

But the future seems to hold new hope. If inference 
may be drawn from the expression of the popular 
mind as recorded in the recent election, our citizens 
are pretty thoroughly persuaded that there are human 
values that must have precedence over material values. 
The social conscience of the nation seems to have 
found its voice. The resulting surge toward a juster 
order of things may sweep aside the resistance that 
has stood so long in the way of the emancipation of 
that youthful army that industry has enslaved. Christ- 
mas may yet become the glad festival of the child— 
the other man’s child. 
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Illustration by George M. Richards Courtesy, The Classmate : 


The child-labor years should be child-freedom years 


EACH YEAR, for over 30 years, the National Child Labor Committee has set aside the last week-end in 
January as Child Labor Day. 


EACH YEAR has brought some victory for the thousands of American children whose lives are still shadowed : 
by the threat of industrial exploitation. 


BUT — EACH YEAR reveals that the job of eradicating child labor is still far from finished. 


CHILD LABOR conditions in many sections of America are still a disgrace to a “land of opportunity.” 


Only 8 states have laws prohibiting factory employment for children under 16. 
Child labor still flourishes in the beet fields. 


Turpentine farms and other branches of the southern lumber industry still thrive on child labor. 
Youngsters who, in our own homes, would be considered babies, work a “sun-up, sun-down” day. 


YOU — have achieved what gains have been made. 
ONLY through your continued and heightened support 


Can the job be completed. 
Can ratification of the Child Labor Amendment be achieved. 


WHETHER OR NOT YOUR STATE HAS RATIFIED YOU CAN HELP: 


Arrange child labor talks and programs in churches, church schools, clubs and schools. 
Exhibit poster and literature displays in libraries, club rooms, etc. 

Take press stories to local newspapers. 

Arrange radio broadcasts over local stations. 

Work for the Child Labor Amendment if your State has not already ratified. 


National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send a packet of child labor literature for which I enclose 25 cents. 


I wish the following items included in this packet without extra charge (check those you want): 
["] Poster (21 x 31 inches). [_] Suggested Child Labor Day talk. 
[_] Statement for use in local newspapers. [_] A Marching Game for School or Playground. 


I wish to borrow: 
{] Lantern slides and accompanying lecture on child labor (Specify date and enclose $2.) 
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